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THE KEYSTONE. 


Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


UNEQUALED for Smooth- 
ness, Delicacy, and Flavor 


Our Choice Recipe Book will tell you 
how to make Fudge, and a great variety 
of dainty dishes, from our Cocoa and 
Chocolate. Sent FREE to any address. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 | 


Sparkling Catawba Springs 


Western North Carolina. 


Is an IDEAL PLACE to spend the hot months, just 
the place for TIRED MOTHERS to regain their health. 
Physicians reeoomend THE WATERS to the patients 
as a pleasant and mild reconstructive agent. We have 


acres of magnificent shade trees, delightful for outdoor 


recreation. A resident physician in the hotel. Address 


Elliott & Anderson, Sparkling Catawba Springs, N. C- 


The Sweetest Children’ Wear 


WASH KILT SUITS, 
WASH SAILOR SUITS, 
PIQUE SAILOR SUITS, 
PIQUE HATS AND CAPS, 
WHITE AND FANCY BLOUSES, 
WOOLEN AND WASH PANTS, 
- LADIES’ FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTERS, 


STYLES—Up-to-Date, To be had at 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENCE BUREAU. 


Organized November, 1897, under the auspices of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, public speakers and writers, 
who are either at a distance fro. libraries or have not the necessary time to col- 
lect data for their work. Data for writing papers—Programs—Bibliographies— 
Books purchased—Questions answered—Statistical information, etc, Circulars 
sent on application. 

Address CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hirsch-Israel Company. 


The Mower | 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your Lawns. 
If you keep the weeds cut so they do not go to 
seed, and cut your grass without breaking the small 
feeders of roots, the grass will become thick and 
weeds will disappear. The Clipper will do it. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


FRANK Q. O’NEILL. Joun J. O’ConNELL, 
President. Cashier. 


THE HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


42 BROAD STREET. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
WE WANT YOUR ACOOUNT. 


E. LEONHARDT, 
Embroidery Store, 


205 King Street, - Charleston, S. C. 


THE KERRISON DRY GOODS CO. 
BRetailers of 


Fancy and Jjomestic [)ry. Goods 
80 AND 82 HASELL STREET. | 
(One Door East King Street.) ok Charleston, 5. | C. 
Ladies Cloak and Suit Department Second Floor. 


BARBOT’S' 
CORN CURE, TOOTHACHE DROPS, COUGH SYRUP, EMUL.- 


SION COD LIVER OIL. 
SURE CURES! RELIABLE! 


PRESCRIPTIONS COMPOUNDED BY REGISTERED GRADUATES 
OF PHARMACY, | 


PHONE 429. 54 BROAD STREET. 


WILLIAM’S SHOES 


ARE RECOGNIZED AS THE HIGHEST ART OF SHOEMAKING. 
323 KING STREET. 


GELS —S--O- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
50 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents, 


_ Address all Communications to MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meeting 
Street, Charleston, S.C. Advertisiug rates on application. | 


Editorials. 


HIS month ‘‘The Keystone” carries on its cover a represen- 
tation of the Arch of Constantine, considered one of the 
most perfect arches in the history of architecture. Asa 

people, Americans have not given much attention to the beauty 


and symbolism of the arch. However, recently all Southern 


women have had their attention turned to this subject by the 
action taken by th: Jefferson Davis Monument Association in 


accepting as a model for the Davis Monument this most beauti- 


ful of memorials, ‘“‘The Arch.” 

The necessity and value of a great highway was well known 
to the Romans, and in constructing their monuments they 
readily saw the advantageous position which an arch as @ monu- 
ment could secure when spanning a great highway along which 
must pass men of all nations in the pursuit of the world’s work. 
‘‘The Keystone” through its name suggests the Arch, and in its 
initial number it bespoke for itself the position of ‘‘The Key- 
stone” of the Arch which spans all avenues of culture. Asthe 
years go by we learn that architecture has a language which 
neither music nor pictorial art possesses, and through its suggest- 
ive nature it speaks in no uncertain tones to the loftiest id:als 
of the soul, taking us nearer to the Infinite than any other work 
of the hands of man. | 


Ta Woman’s Exhibition to be given under the auspices of 


the Professional Woman’s League, at Madison Gardens, 

from October 6th to 18th, 1902, promises to surpass a like 
undertaking which was so successful during the year 1900 at 
Earls’ Court, London. The Exhibition is to cover the work 
accomplished by women in art, science, the learned professions, 
the industrial world, politics and the Home. The managers 
expect to make the Exhibition a sort of fair, in which will be 


displayed all articles made or used by women. The attendants. 


at the Garden will be women, and about three thousand girls 
will be employed. Women dressed in Amazonian uniform will 
open carriage doors and sell tickets; act as ushers and police, 
and even the orchestra will be composed of women. There 
will be a circular street of nations, where twenty-four people 
of the earth will be represented as characteristicaily employed. 
The basement underneath the arena will be converted into a 
copy of astreetin Venice. The Sections of the Exhibition will 


be as follows: Industrial, Commercial, Educational, National, - 


and Amusement. A Newspaper will be conducted in the Gar. 
den, and an exhibition fiom the Red Cross Society will be found 
together with an old-fashioned and modern kitchen and ‘nur- 
sery. There will be four hundred booths and twenty-cight 
hundred show cases in the commercial section, and the educa- 
tional section will occupy wall space in various parts of the 
building, and prominent women will give daily lectures on 
various subjects connected with woman’s life and interests. 
The Professional woman’s League is investing $250,000 in the 
enterprise, and when one considers that a hundred acres of 
floor space will be utilized, one can readily understand the 
vastness of the enterprise.. The Exhibition will be open from 
1.30 to 11 P. M. Loan exhibitions will be accepted, but no 
work can be returned before the close of the Exhibition. — 

Work for sale will not be considered as a loan, but free 
space will be granted and a commission of 15 per cent. will 
be charged on all sales, and a deposit of 25 per cent. will be 
demanded of the purchaser, but the League will not be respon- 
sible in the event of the non-completion of the purchases. 
Sales can only be effected through the Secretary of the section; 
no private sales will be allowed. The headquarters of the 
League are at 108 and Weat 45th Street, New York, where all 
information in regard to the exhibition may be received. 
There may possibly be some readers of the ‘‘Keystone” who 
migbt wish to exhibit their work at this mammouth Bazarr, 
where it will be open to the world as a market, and were 
they may secure for themselyes a recognition-to which their 
talent would entitle them, | 


should be; we move hither and thither, plan, build and 


er’ of us are busy striving to make our lives what they 
execute many projects which we hope in the end will 


bring us wealth, honor, blessings, troops of friends, but in the 


end there comes over our spirits, in the watches of the night, 
under great stress of trial or sorrow, at the consummation and 
achievement of some splendid result, the old question cui bono. 
Too often we lose opportunities which might come through a 
state of receptivity. ‘The restless, strenuous life, as it is called 
in these days, misses many opportunities to be the perfect life. 

It may seem hard to give up our larger outward self as- 
sertive lives and s.:t quietly and receive the richer, higher power 
which comes from above, but could we but reconcile ourselves 
to this idea of sitting still and waiting for the Providence of 
God to find us ina recptive mood, how many spiritual blessings 
would come our way, and how much fuller and richer our lives 
would be, both for others as well as ourselves. Who does not 
find a certain blessed repose in the thought that everything in 
life does not depend on one’s own feeble personal exertions. 
That there are mighty forces at work around us which will 


eventually, because of our position and our natures, bring us into 


those desired havens where we would be. When we recognize 


this factor in life’s plan we lose our self-sufficiency and self- | 


assertion; we grow humble, obedient and faithful, and a deeper, 
true ideal of life opens up before us. As another has gaid, ‘‘ No 
life is complete which does not sometimes sit and trustfully wait 
to be fed by God. Are there not manv times in our lives when 


this same necessity is laid on us all? ‘The days of childhood be-. 
fore action has begun; the days of old age when action is over; 
In both of these the soul is sitting before God. For childhood 
OF Wooder and  * * * * Ole 


age is not at its best ifitis simply retrospective. It has travelled 
across the continent and now stands upon the border of the 
great sea. God is speaking to it out of the awful mystery of the 
ocean and the unknown land beyond. ‘The same is true of the 


noontide of life when a great dismay, a great discovery, a great — 


joy or sorrow visits it * * * ‘The effective life anc the 
receptive life are one.” Those who have lived the strenuous 
and those who have lived the receptive life are with us, among 
our circle of friends today; see each one of us which life brings 
the most into the service of humanity. | 


ROF. LUCY SALMON, of Vassar College, is preparing for 
p Women’s Clubs a Syllabus for the study of Civil Service 
Reform which will be ready for distribution in the fall. 

All Club-women interested in this subject could nct fail to re- 
ceive valuable help from Prof. Salmon’s Syllabus, and should 


avail themselves of a source of help so very valuable to their | 


work. 


HE July, 1902, number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, contains valuable 
papers on the Child Labor Problem and tendencies of Fac- 

tory Legislation and Inspection. By special arrangements this 
part of the pamphlet may be obtained for fifty cents by address- 
ing the American Academy of Political and Social Science, West 
Philadelphia Station, Philadelphia, Penn. 


HE Second Convention of the American League for Civic 
‘? Improvement will be held at St. Paul, Minn., September 


24-26th, 1902. The program covers the following subjects: 


Recreation, Municipal Problems, and the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment.- Many prominent men and women will speak on these 
subjects. Play Grounds and Vacation Schools will be treated 
by Mise M. E. Tarrant, of Louisville. The Model Farm, Prof. 
John Craig, of Cornell; Household Arts and Crafts, Miss Frances 
Sheuman, of Milwaukee. The Improvement League as a factor 
in Civie Life; Problems of Organization in the Village, by Mrs. 
E. B. Heard, Middleton, Ga. | ee 


‘“TIXJ1E Rubaiyat of Omar Klayyan” has been dramatized by 
George Seibel for Richard Mansfield. The pablic must 


be inter.s‘ed in knowing the result when Mr. Mansfield 


presents the dramatization in his usual magnificent style. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Animis opibusque parati.”’ 


This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs. M. O. Patterson, Greenville, 8S. C. 

First Vice-President—Mrs, L. J. Blake, Spartanburg, S. C, 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. T. C. Duncan, Union, S. C. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. C. C. Featherstone, Laurens, 8. C. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Daisy P. Smith, 9 Logan Street, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

Treasurer—Mrs. R. D. Wright, Newberry, S. C. 

Auditor—Mrs. L. D. Childs, Columbia, S. C. 


lina the importance of the stady of Current Events both 

general and political ; embracing matters of interest in the 
Literary, Musical and Art worlds—the trend of the popular 
taste in books, the work of the great Libraries and the practi- 
cability of introducing better methods into our own small libra- 
ries—some study of the composers of the present day, and of the 
methods of modern Art schools in London, Paris, and of other 
Art centres, the causes and results of recent changes in Political 
Geography, etc. If ‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world” surely every women should study politics enough to 
direct the young about her to the duties of good citizenship, and 
I hope all South Carolina Club Women will include in their 
programs these studies. 


| SHLOULD like to suggest to the Club Women of South Caro- 


MartTHa ORR PATTERSON, 
President 8S. C. F. W. C. 


The Mother of Tomorrow. 
The Old Idea and the New. _ 


TX HERE has been, according to history, an idea in the world 
that education was intended for boys, and boys only; 
that women had no need of any book knowledge more 

than to read, write and figure a little; that to educate a girl was 

waste of energy, time and money; and, too, that all education 
would not and could not be of any advantage to the female sex. 

Things for girls to know were how to spin, weave, wash, sew, 

cook, and all such drudgery work as might need to be done in 

housekeeping, and when she advanced beyond this she was get- 
ting on forbidden grounds for a woman. 
‘Such was once the prevailing idea in regard to the educa- 


tion of the female sex, and even to-day some of our people cling 


to-that same nonsensical idea. 


‘‘The girls should know how to do all these things men- 
tioned, and more. The old idea of this being a sufficient knowl- 
edge for a girl has been abandoned by our best and most broad- 
minded people. ‘They see that to educate the girls of our land 
means more than mere contentment for that sex, but, on the 
contrary, means true happiness and prosperity for the rising 
generation. 

‘‘The girls of ‘to-day are to be mothers of to-morrow; and 
oh! how thankful a boy or a girl should be who has an educated 
mother. An educated mother almost means an educated son or 
daughter. A child who never hears poorly spoken English never 
speaks such. It is the mother who has the everlasting influence 
_ over son or daughter; and for these reasons, if for no other, give 


us educated women—women with an allround education, and 
Christian women. : 


‘‘So give us rightly educated mothers, and we will have less 
trouble with the young generation, need fewer lawyers, fewer 
risoners, fewer sheriffs, and have fewer drunkards. We will 
have more schools and better ones, more churches and better 
members, better citizens und better and happier homes. Hu- 
manity will then stand on a higher and nobler plane than ever 
before, SOUTHERN EpucaTIon Notes. 


Which is Better—to Carry the Child or the School ? 


F goud schools cannot be brought to the children of sparsely 
I settled areas, cannot the children be taken to such schools? 
The experiment has been tried and found to be practicable 
to unite the weak schools of a scattered country settlement into 
one strong, well-equipped, well conducted central graded school 
by conveying the remote children to and from their homes at the 
public expense, and that too at a total cost lcss than that of 
maintaining a number of isolated and inefficent small schools. 
New York has a statute authorizing the consolidation of weak 
schools at the discretion of the trustees of district schools. Wis- 
consin has about 20 such ‘‘ consolidated ” schools, and a some- 
what similar statute is pending in the Maryland Legislature. 
For 30 years Massachusetts has had a statute which authorizes 
local authorities to raise money to provide ‘‘ for the conveyance 
of pupils to and from the public schools.” ‘For 18 years,” says 
the report of a rural district of Massachusetts, ‘‘ we have had 
the best attendance from the transported children. We have 
saved the town at least $600 a year. All the children attend 
well-equipped school houses at the center. The schools are graded 
and everybody is converted to the plan. There is no way to 
bring the country schools up but to corsolidate them.” 

- The distance to which children may be advantageously con- 
veyed varies with the character of the roads, but the average is 
about four miles and the longest route should hardly exceed six 
miles. In an Iowa county six contracts were made for 1900-1, 


each covering one of six routes. ‘‘ When the roads are muddy,” 


says the Forum, ‘‘ the drivers begin to collect children as early 
as 7:15 to 8:15 a. m., returning them to their homes at 4:45 to 
5:45 p. m. ‘The contractors are held to careful restrictions. 
They must furnish suitable covered vehicles, safe and strong, 
with comfortable seats; strong, safe and quiet teams, with proper 
harnesses; warm, comfortable blankets or robes sufficient for the 


best protection and comfort of each and all of the pupils to and 


from the public school building and their respective homes—all 
to be subject to the inspection and approval of the school board. 
They must arrive at the school house not-earlier than 8:40 a. m. 
or later than 8:45. They must personally drive and manage 
their own teams; they may not drive faster than a trot, or race 
with others; they must conduct themselves properly, refrain from 
improper language in the presence of pupils, and from the use 
of liquor and tobacco; and they must keep order and report im- 
proper conduct on the part of scholars. Each contractor, ex- 
cept one who receives $25, receives $30 per month, and half a 
month’s pay is retained to insure the fulfillment of the details of 
the contract.” The cost of schooling per pupil in 1900 was but 
$2.31, against $5.03 under the old system of scattered schools. 
Attendance rose from 90 to 200 and first-class teaching wag sub- 
stituted for the impoverished curriculum and poor instruction of 
the older way.— Baltimore Sun. 


The Rural School. 


It Should Touch Every Interest in the Community. : 
R. BRANSON, of Georgia, has recently toldin the World’s 
MI Work the story of the model rural schools which the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is helping to establish in 
that State. In speaking of one, he said: ‘The common school 
subjects will be taught, of course, but the cooking, the cultiva- 
tion of school gardens, a half dozen forms of remunerative 
handicrafts, a school library, a mother’s club, and a fortnightly 
institution for the teachers of the county will be some of the 
features of this school.” Yea, verily, why not? Why not in- 
clude in the work of the school so much of the work o f the 
community as the children can appreciate aud employ in their 
own education? A school is a place in which children should 
live and move and have their being. It should reflect the larger 
life without and prepare its pupils for a better life in the future 
by —— them to lee a truer, more normal life in the pres- 
ent. ‘That which is treated with respect in school, whether it 
be arithmetic or grammar, cotton picking or hog raising, re- 
ligion or politics, will rarely be an object of contempt after 
school. Time and experience will eliminate what is useless or 
harmful in the curriculum and methods of such experimental 
schools.— The World’s Work. 
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“What College Does for Girls.” 


N these September days parents and children have their atten- 
| tion all turned to the coming school year and many thought- 
ful moments must be spent in solving important problems 
which must often influence the entire after life of many men and 


women. The question of education not only has to deal with 


how much education must I give my child, but also what sort of 
education can he or she take. The higher education is an elysiam 
ficld for some men and women, but we must remember there are 
others who cannot grasp its scope and its joys and who will bet- 
ter play their part in the world’s work by a more special train- 
ing of eye or ear or hand. Weare thinking more especially of 


the girls in our little talk this month, and to those parents who 


have decided the momentus question of what sort of education 
is best suited to their daughter’s mental capacity, we would 
speak. If you find your child capablo of entering the bright 


field of the higher education, let me give you the views of an ex- 


erienced mind on this subject, President James M. Taylor of 

Vuieue College, writes in the Youth’s Compenton, on ‘‘ What 
College Does for Girls,” as follows: ce 

“It is quite impossible for a girl of to-day to appreciate how 

vast a change has taken place in one generation. There were 

c lleges more than thirty years ago that educated women, but 


instead of a general recognition of the worth of such education 


there was doubt, suspicion, derision, ecorn. 7 
* * * * * 

College education for girls was an answer to a new need. 
‘There were always women active in public concerns, and edu- 
cated women, but never a time before when women took so Jarge 
a part in the world’s life. In literature, in journalism, in edu- 
cation, in all the professions, in organized charities, hospitals, 
prisons, in missions, temperance and the Red Cross, in politics, 
even, and in business, woman is at work, not as an unintelligent 
and dependent factor, but as director and organizer. 

Such an extension of influence and responsibility demands 


larger training of body, mind and spirit; and college education 


is the best single answer to the demand. How does it meet it? 
First, it sets before itself an ideal of what a life should be, 
and works definitely toward it. That ideal is not to take away 
anything that belongs to woman, but to heighten her powers, 
and broaden them, and to develop well rounded womanhood. 
* 


Much as the student gains from college study and inestim- 


ably precious as the mere knowledge is, the chief result, intel- 


lectually, is the steadying and training of all the mental powers, 
the rendering them fit to respond to her calls, and then the great 
outlook over the field of knowledge, which shall abide ever as a 
blessed and inspiring vision, whether she be able to follow the 
beckoning of scholarship, or whether in the toils of the world’s 
work she keeps the vision only as the savior of her soul from the 
bondage of the sordid and the common. 
* * * 

No young girl looks foward to college, however, with sole 
thought, or even with chief thought, of the training of soul, 
body, intellect. ‘‘ College” is vastly more than these. 

It is the four years of life among like young and enthusi- 
astic spirits, a picked, selected and trained few hundreds, with 


a social life rare in ite breadth, interests and generally exalted 


tone, amid influences that are always appealing to one’s beat, 
with visions that are ever beckoning to larger knowledge and 
fuller interest in the highest, with friendships abundant and 
satisfying—all the whirl of activities imaginable where young and 


eager life is restrained only by natural limits of time and 


strength. 
This is certainly one of the most attractive and most im- 


portant phases of college life, to be encouraged and also limited, 


made as full as possible, but not all—the result of the accom- 


paniment of the true and faithful pursuit of the intellectual life 
of the college. | 


I once asked a student girl, who was chairman of acommit- 


tee to present a play, if she did not think it required a dispro- 
portionate share of time and force. *‘ Why,” she answered, 
‘when a girl has selected a play which will pass the censorship 


and chosen a cast approved by your office (no girl could take a 
part whose class standing was low) and the doctor’s office (on 
grounds of health) and the lady principal’s office (the number 
of social and committee engagements was limited) and has kept 
that cast together and drilled it and stag.d the play and made 
part of the scenery and carried it through to the final perform- 
ance; she has had a liberal education.” And she was right, since 
she was also a good student. oe | 

If it be so guided and watched and limited, this side of the 
college life, too, may be counted as one of the most valuable ele- 
ments in education. The young woman who must plan herown 
work, and arrange her time for it, who must do her intellectual 
duty at least fairly well, or be dropped, and who with such con- 
ditions must plan also to meet the various calls of social gather- 
ings, games, plays, committees, editorial work and student gov- 
ernment, gains a practical education in organization and admin- 
istration that is likely to develop into very efficient form any 
capacity she may have for executive work. ) 

* * * * * 

The college has done its duty by the girl whom it sends out 
well-equipped for general life, with a clear mind, a broad spirit, 
a healthy body, an efficient will. 

She may become a scholar, a business woman, a philan- 
thropist, a social force, a wife and mother. But whatever she 
may be, the college has done its utmost if it has succeeded in 
making her first of all a woman of broad interests, well-devel- 
oped intellect, well-balanced mind, and full of purpose to do her 
work better in and for the world, whatever the work may be.” 


The Daughters of the Confederacy. 
ie Historical Oommittee for the United Daughters of the | 


Confederacy for 1902 are as follows: Miss Adelia A. 
Dunovant, Texas; Miss Mildred Rutherford, Georgia; Miss 
Mary B. Poppenheim, South Carolina; Mrs. Virginia Clay Olop- 
ton, Alabama; Mrs. 8. T; McCullough, Virginia. This Com- 
mittee is preparing a new circular which is a development of 


their work along the same lines as their previous circular, and 
_ covers the following points: Literary Days at State Conventions, 


Children’s Auxiliaries, Historic Readings at Chapter Meetings, 
Discussions of Readings, Recitations and Songs, Social Half- 
hours and Considerations in Historic Study. These circulars will 
soon be ready to put in the hands of State Historians, and through 


them will reach the Chapters in the various State Divisions. 


The Ninth Convention of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy will be held in New Orleans, La., on November 12th- 
15th. The railroads have allowed a rate of one fare for the 
round trip; the lowest rate ever secured for one of these Con- 
ventions. | 

The Credential Committee appointed for this Convention 
consists of the following ladies: Mra. Edwin G. Weed, Florida, 
Chairman; Mrs. James H. Parker, New York; Miss Mary 
Meares, North Carolina; Mrs. Thos. Worcester, Ohio; Mrs.. 


- Cornelia B. Stone, Texas; Mrs. W. C. N. Merchant, Virginia. 


The Chapters in South Carolina should see to it that their 
credenentials are properly filled out and in the hands of the 
proper authorities so as to secure for the State her proper repre- 
sentation at this Convention. | 

The subject of the ‘‘Confederate Seal” is being continually 
discussed, and is now occupying the attention of Mrs. Thos. Tay- 
lor, Ex-President of the South Carolina Division U. D. C. 

An interesting article prepared by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Wade 
H. Manning, Historian of Camp Hampton, U. C. V., appeared 
not long since in the Columbia State, in which we learn much 
of interest concerning the original Confederate Seal. From ex- 
tracts from personal letters, there is proof that a Seal was made 
for James M. Mason in 1864 by J. S. & A. B. Tryon, chief en- 
gravers of Her Majesty’s Seals, Medalists, Jewelers, etc., 287 
Regent Street, London, and this firm also states that they have 
never made a duplicate of that Seal. Mrs. Taylor is convinced 
that the original still exists, and hopes with the interest and co- 
operation of the Daughters of the Confederacy to arouse sufficient 
general interest to discover and eventually bring about the p: s- 
session of that Seal by this organization which has adopted the 
fac-simile of the Confederate Seal as its official seal. M. B. P. 
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Belated Summer. 
HE Summer lingers on its way— 
I think it waits for Her 


Whose‘presence used to warm the day 
For me—her worshipper. 


Was there, afar, some frozen land 
On which she needs must shine— 

Did She obey some stern command, 
This queen I thought was mine? 


, If I new worlds to search were bold, 
Should I that Presence find 
Whose vanishing makes summer cold— 
Then even death were kind. ; 
LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, in the Era Magazine. 


The Bridge Between. 
[By Mrs. M. M. Buckner. 
Fairfax, 8. C. 


HE war was over, and the trains filled with soldiers return- 
T ing from Cuba were passing almost daily. 

. i used to sit hidden behind the vines in the piazza watch- 
ing the blue uniforms with the serviceable slouch hats and leg- 
gings as they swarmed out of the coaches before the train had 
quite stopped. Like boys turned loose from school they ran 
about shouting and laughing, ready with some prank to play on 
any small boy or donkey that happened to be within reach. 
They were going home to mother, wife, sister and sweetheart, 
and the joy in their hearts ran over and found expression in 
noisy mirth. Tears of sympathy would spring to my eyes, but 
I would hastily brush the dimness away that I might not lose a 
moment in my search for a familiar figure that would come 
straight to our door. When the bell rang, there would be a 
mad scamper to get aboard; in they climbed and tumbled, reach- 
ing out hands to pull in others, and when the train swept out of 
the station for an eager moment my heart beat with painful ex- 
pectation. Perhaps Hal had gotten out on the other side and 
was but waiting till the train left before he came tome! The 
disappointment was sickening, but I never failed to look out 
hopefully when the next train load of soldiers passed. 

He would come back to me as he had promised, of this I 
felt assured, yet the lengthening days seemed almost endless 
“‘T know he will come to morrow,” I would say, and review the 
reason for my belief. He had been mustered out of service, and 
George Somers, his chum, had written that he was convalescent 


from the fever which had made a long silence and burdened me 


with anxious forebodings. Hal had not written a line since his 


illness a month past, but that very fact made me think all the 


more strongly that he would be with me soon. On the eve of 


coming he thought more of the joyful surprise in store for me 
than of writing. 


Father thought that I was growing heart-sick from hope 


deferred, and striving to cheer me said: ‘‘Don’t be impatient, 


little girl, your sweetheart has not seen enough of warfare to 


want to rush home. Give him time and he'll come if life lasts. 
Suppose he had to go through with some of your old dad’s ex- 
periences, you’d have cause then for anxiety. Hal Duncan has 
gotten off lightly.” | 

Yes, preety too lightly, considering how athirst at heart 
he had been for the glory of actual warfare. A graduate of the 
Citadel in Charléston, he had often expressed regret at the lack 
of opportunity to put into practice his military training and 


thus gratify his taste for a soldier’s life. I knew when there 


was a Call for volunteers that Hal would enlist, and though I 


did not beg him not to seek fame at the cannon’s mouth I wrote 
him such a letter that he came, saying that only in person could 


he reply. 

How he laughed at me for being afraid of Spanish bullets! 
Under his teazing I grew ashamed of being so unpatriotic as to 
wish that all those I cared for would remain at home, leaving 


the fighting for others to do. 


My father had been in the Confederate army with three 
young brothers, one of whom fell at Shiloh, another at Geitys- 


burg, and the last one taken prisoner died in captivity. Old 


soldiers are prone to fight over their battles,and I learned much 
of this war before I ever studied the history of my country, — 
Tradition bade that I should regard war only with shuddering 
dread, and this feeling Hal could not understand. 

Very lightly he dismissed the dangers that I reminded him 
awaited on the battlefield. 

‘‘T have not the slightest fear of ever being killed by the 
Spaniards,” he laughed; ‘‘there will be no necessity for any 


- great amount of blood being spilled in this war. I have an idea 


that the Dons will avail themselves of the first chance to retire 


from the field and signify their willingness for peace.” 


‘‘But you may be killed, Hal, and the close of hostilities 
will bring small comfort to me then.” | | 

_ “Nonsense,” the tender look in his brown eyes contradict- 
ing the brusque rejoinder. ‘‘I’ll be with you again before 
the summer is over. Depend upon it, sweetheart, I’ll come 
back to you before the frost has touched any of those flowers,” 
looking out in the garden which was not yet at the zenith of its 
fragrant beauty. And then he left me. 

_ At regular intervals his letters came with such graphic 
accounts of camp life interspersed with so much that was droll 
and mirth provoking as to make one almost doubt that there 
was a serious side to soldiering, and always there was like a fond — 
refrain the assurance of his love and of the speedy home coming. 
The days grew into weeks and the weeks into months, but there 
must be an end to the longest waiting, and at last the day came 
that saw the fulfillment of his word and brought a joy to me as 
great as it was brief. With startling vividness 1 can recall ‘many 
incidents of that day that seemed at the time too trivial to notice. 


Usually the colored people picking cotton in the near by fields 


would sing in that delightful way that is as natural to them as 
is the melody of the song birds, but that morning their singing 


was so dirge like that instead of listening with keenest enjoy- 


ment as was my wont, I fled from the sound, shutting the doors 
behind me, seeking refuge in the flower garden, the farthest 
point away that was available. Here the signs that the summer 
was drawing to a close were visible on every side; the rose bushes 
scorched and dried by the heat displayed but a few stunted 
blooms, where the most perfect specimens had graced the gar- 
den; in a far corner a clump of sunflowers hung their heavy 
heads past the maturity oftheir gaudy beauty, reminding me of 
elderly people with grey heads bowed with grief. The riotous 
tangle of vines overgrew the erstwhile lovely beds now masses 
of slowly dying vegetation. Over on the hill side the golden rod 
waved a yellow sea heralding the approach of autumn. 

‘‘He must come soon, soon, or the flowers will be gone,” I 
told myself, and my gaze wandering over the garden without 
finding a single white flower, the thought occurred that should 
they bring him home dead there was not the tiniest white bud 
to lay on his breast, then I remembered that the draped flag was 
considered sufficient for the warrior dead. | | 

After dinner, although the clouds threatened a storm, my 
parents went to visit a sick neighbor, and as my sister was away 
from home, I was left alone. The rain soon commenced, not a 
sudden downpour accompanied with thunder and lightning that 


would have been a pleasant break in the monotony, but a slow, 


drizzling rain that made everything in doors and out unspeak- 
ably dreary to me, as I vainly tried to become interested in a 
magazine. Gradually yielding to the listless mood, I leaned 
back idly and watched the rain drops splashing against the 
window panes, thinking how like tears they were, and as my 


eyes fell on the ring Hal had given me, the diamond seemed no 


longer a dew-drop flashing in the sunlight, but a tear crystal- 
ized; in such wise can the alchemy of youthful imagination 
transmute the prosaic into the romantic. 

The clock struck three, and for an hour longer I sat lost in 
sad and dreamy musing. Shortly after four I heard a train glide 
up to the depot and stop. It was the train that brought the 
soldiers from Cuba, but for once I felt no desire to look out to 
see if my lover had come. | 

Suddenly there was an interruption that aroused me fully to 
my surroundings. I heard some one step to the door and rin 
the bell. As the servant had gone to her house after dinner, 
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knew that I would have to attend the door, but as I arose, to 


my surprise the door which I had supposed locked was opened 


and some one was coming down the nail. Evidently it was no 
stranger, as after entering so unceremoniously he was coming to 
the sitting room where I was. My heart beat fast as I listened 
to those steps, strangely familiar. I opened. the door before he 
rapped, and stood face to face with Hal Duncan. 

‘‘T have come back, Lois, as I promised,” he said simply, 
smiling and clasping my hand. | | 

“Oh Hal, you’ve come at last, and to think that you should 
come on the only day that I’ve failed to watch for you! Ive 
had my heart set on seeing you alight from the train. You 
don’t know how many times I’ve been disappointed!” I cried with 
tears of joy. ee 
Yes, I knew you were watching for me, and I came at 
once to you. I wanted to see you first. Iam glad that I can 
sce you soon.” | 

‘So soon,” I reproached, ‘‘Do you think it soon when I feel 
that it has been an age since we parted ?” | 

‘But ic might have been ages before we met again,” and 
there was a look of pathos in his eyes and a solemn tone to his 
voice that was new to me. 

‘‘Why do you take so serious a view of the matter now when 
the dangers are happily over, you forget how lightly you regarded 
my fears when you left for Cuba.” — 

The wistful look that came over his face made me repent 
the attempt at teazing, and noticing his palor I remembered his 
recent illness, but to my inquiries if he had suffered much from 


disease or lack of attention, he said, ‘“The memory of nothing 


abides with me but my great love for you.” 

The absent-minded mood into which he had fallen accounted 
for the irrelevancy of his reply. This was characteristic of Hal, 
and I took little notice of it, indeed to be with him again so com- 
pletely filled my measure of happiness that I was singularly un- 


observant of much that transpired at the time but was recalled 


afterwards. | 
The precious moments slipped away unaware, as was ever 


the case when he was near, and I started when the clock an- 
‘nounced the hour of six. 


‘Father and mother will be back presently; they think I 
am alone. How glad they’ll be to find you here! He was silent 
but looked at me with an expression that I could not fathom. 

Sure enough it was but a short while before I heard father 
drive up to the back door and call in his cheery voice for me. 

‘‘] must go and meet them,” I said, and then in a spirit of 
mischief, ‘‘suppose you stay here and let’s give them a surprise.” 

Again he did not speak, but caught my hand with a tender 


_Clasp, while his eyes looked lovingly and I fancied sadly into 


mine. I ran out to find that Nell Stokes, my most intimate 
friend, had come with my parents. 

‘‘See here,” called mother, ‘‘who we’ve brought to cheer 

ou up!” | | 
‘‘She doesn’t seem to need cheering. To judge from her 
rosy cheeks and shining eyes I would call her a happy girl,” 
said Nell, kissing me. . 

‘‘Am I not always happy when with you?” I asked, and 
felt my cheeks flush at the thought of the discovery which would 
soon tell of another reason much greater for my good spirits. | 

I purposely led Neil to the far end of the veranda and 


showed her some newly added plants to our collection that my 


parents might come suddenly upon Hall sitting there quietly 
waiting to enjoy their surprise. I listened to hear mother’s 
exclamation «f pleasure when she entered the room, but I heard 
nothing. She came out to answer some inquiry of father’s, and 
they went in together, and still they had not found Hal. We 
lingered over the flowers for some minutes, and my impatience 
could be restrained no longer, but on going in with Nell I was 
astonished to find mother listening to my father reading from 
the day’s paper. Hal was not visible. 

‘‘Where is Hall,” I asked, glancing around. My father 
yaused, and looking over his glasses at me repeated, ‘“‘where is 
ILall,” incredulously. I explained that I had left him in the 
room to go and meet them. | 

‘“ Why he must not be far off, then,” father said, laughing, 


and calling us foolish children, as he went with me to the front 
door, thinking to find the truant in the piazza. The door was 
locked and the key was on the inside. 

Father’s eyes and mine met. It was an unaccountable dis- 
appearance. He had not gone out the front door by leaving the 
sitting room through the parlor; the other door to the sitting 
room opened in full view of the back door to the hall where we 
had all been standing; there was no other mode of egress but 
through the windows, which were not open, and entirely too 
high up from the ground for any one to spring out, even if Hal 
had chosen to make his exit in so unusual a way. When the 
search had been continued as long as necessary, father looked at 
me quizzically, saying, ‘‘ My daughter, you’ve had a dream vis- 


itor. Confess that you were napping when we arrived.” 


Mother and Nell were mystified, while I knew not what to 
think. What had possessed Hal to act so strangely? I was con- 
fident that he would return directly and expiain his remarkable 
behavior. I expected him every moment, listening breathlessly 
for his voice when there was the slightest noise out of my sight. 

To this constant thought of him I ascribed a dream I had 
ag night, which depressed me greatly, though I was no believer 
in dreams. 


I dreamed that I walked through the family burying ground, 


when the early autumn dusk was falling after the golden day, | 


and the shadows were beginning to fill the dim aisles among the 
magnolias and live oaks, standing silent sentinels, weaving man- 
tels of grey moss that flooted out in the fitful breeze like ghostly 
vestments. With the evening had come a chilliness over the 
Jand—a reminder of the death that was creeping on apace from 
the North. 1 was next walking in the woods, and missing my 
path, went on and on, until I found myself in a strange and 
gloomy region, among thick growing pines, tall and somber. 
The light was dim, like moon light, but no moon was visible 
through the dense, plumy heads of the pines; over all these 
brooded a silence that was strangely oppressive. I kepton, as if 
impelled by some unknown power, and at length I came to a 


great bridge that ended in utter darkness, and spanning a river, — 


black and swollen. I paused, and saw that leading to the bridge 
was a lighted road that sloped from a mountain height, down 
which many people were coming, yet there was no sound of foot 
steps nor voices. Noiselessly they passed me, a host of strangers, 
all with pale, drawn faces and eyes that seemed to look without 
seeing. On they came, shadow-like, till a multitude had passed 
me and crossed the bridge, disappearing in the darkness beyond. 
At last a familiar face came into view—it was Hal Duncan’s, 
wearing that same stolid whiteness. I strove to call him, but I 
had no voice; the effert I made to implore him not to follow to 
that gulf of blackness, dispelled the dream and I awoke with the 
cold perspiration starting from every pore, every nerve tingling 
with the horror of the vision. 

But for the diversion of Nell’s companionship I do not know 
how I could have lived through the following day. The tension 
was so great that it was only by the strongest effort that I kept 


-up a semblance of calmness. When the down train came, at 4 


o’clock that afternoon, Nell and I looked out from the ham- 
mock, behind the screening vines. : 

‘‘There are no soldier boys this time,” she said, and the 
next moment, ‘‘ Yes, there are four, and one is coming this way. 
Lois, is that Hal?” | 

‘“No, that is George Lomers,” and I arose to meet him, 
knowing intuitively that his coming concerned me. He met me 
gravely, seemed ill at ease, and said he wished to see my father. 
I told him that father was not at home, and then asked the 
question that was on my tongue the moment I saw him. 

Where is Hal?” 

‘¢ Hal,” he said, confusedly, and made some evasive answer 
that I did not catch. : 

‘‘Did Hal come with you, George? ” 

‘‘ Yegs—no,” then recovering himself, with an effort, ‘“‘ Hal 
is dead, Lois; I am taking his body home!” 

‘¢ When did he die,” I asked, mechanically, with a curious 
feeling that he was merely copfirming what I already knew. It 
came to me with no shock, no sense of surprise. 1 had been 
waiting for it. ae 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


‘‘ Yesterday at 3:30. He had a relapse and died quite sud- 
denly.” | 

1 felt Nell start, but her arm only tightened its hold around 
me and she offered no comment. Silence fell upon us. I knew 
that I had had an experience such as had been vouchsafed to no 
one of my acquaintance, but I had no desire to speak of it, yet 
in the full realization of my loss I was indifferent to aught else. 
It was all clear to me now; the visit, the mysterious leave-taking, 
the dream. At 3:30 the day previous Hal had died, but he had 
been with me shortly after 4 o’clock, and for two hours we had 
spent the time happily together. No word of farewell had been 
spoken, but I knew that he would visit me nomore. I had seen 
him cross the bridge and vanish in the darkness on the other 


side of the river which flows between this world and that where. 


those we love are gone. 

That night while we waited for the train that was to take 
us to Hal’s home, I heard my father tell Nell not to mention to 
any one, even George Lomers, anything about my strange hal- 
lucination—so he called it—that he feared my mind had been 


affected by constantly brooding over my lover’s absence. Noone 


will ever believe so strange a story. It will be read with a smile 
of incredulity. I can give no proof to — my account of an 
event that has brought the one ray of com 

life that will suffice until I too shall cross the bridge and find 
Hal waiting for me, beyond the darkness where light shines 
eternal—for I know that : | 


‘‘ Beyond this twilight gray of saddening blight, of somber 
midnight way his spirit found the light.” 


Recipes That Have Been Tried. 


CORONATION CAKE.—Half a pound of butter, half a. 


pound of brown sugar, six eggs, one pint of milk, a pound and 
a half of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a pound 


of raisins, four ounces of citron, one grated nutmeg, one wine- 


glassful of brandy or of wine. Cream the butter with the sugar, 
add the beaten yolks, wine, milk and nutmeg, then the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs and the flour, with which has been 
sifted the baking powder. Last of all add the fruit. Mix well 
and bake for an hour and a half to two hours in a moderate 


oven. Ice with a plain icing and decorate prettily with crystal- 


ized fruit or tiny candies. 


CHERRY PIE.—Stone ripe cherries, save every drop of 
juice that escapes during the process. Line a pie plate with 


them. Heat the juice to a scalding, and stir into a half a tea- 


spoonful of corn starch and arrow root; pour over the cherries 
and bake twenty minutes in a good oven, or until the paste is 
lightly browned. 


TOMATO SOUP.—Fry in two ounces of butter one carrot, 
half a turnip, one onion, one tablespoonful of flour, frying all 
till nicely browned. Before putting into the butter the vegeta- 
bles should be cut very small. Add to this one quart of stock 
and the contents of half a can of tomatoes and let all simmer 
for half an honr, then strain. Now add a little pepper and salt 
and a gill of milk, and boil up again. | | 


Signs of the Zodiac. 
[Virco og THE VirGIN, Ava. 20TH-SEpT. 20TH. | 


BOUT the 20th of August the sun enters this sign. A 
B man born at this period will be of rather a timid dispo- 
sition, though not cowardly; he will be honest and sin- 
cere in his dealings, much reserved in conversation, cautious 
in his undertakings, good tempered and mild, gentle in his dis- 
osition and sober in his conduct. In life he will be tolerably 
bappy. He will make a good father and a tender husband. A 
woman born at this time will be of a very honest, sincere and 
candid disposition; she will make a good mother and an in- 
dustrious wife. 


ort into my saddened 


“Ina Persian Garden.” 
[Written for ‘‘ The Keystone.” ] 


EAR M:— 
* cow a glimpse at each, travelling 
as fast as possible, and doing the Persian trip between 


May 18th, when we left Baku, on the Western side of the Cas- 


pian Sea, and June 2d, when we arrived back there. 


The same night, June 2d, we sailed East for Krassioradsh, 
en route to Samarkand, 900 miles in by rail, and were back in 
Backu the second time by June 13th. The trip into Persia was 
entirely by carriage, since there are no railways yet, That in 
central Asia was entirely by rail, since the Russians always prt 
a railway into a country as fast as conquered, for military pur- 
poses. Now more to particularize., 


Russia practically owns the Caspian Sea. So we had a 
small, but comfortable, little boat, whose business was chiefly 
freight, for a day and a half sail from Baku to Resht, the port 
in Northern Persia whence the main route into Teheran leads. 
It is a distance of 210 miles, with 19 changes of horses, four 


horses each time that they don’t succeed in bullyi:g you into | 
outting up with two or three. At each of these stations is a 


han, where rice, eggs and tea can be had, and usually two 


rooms provided with two beds each, a oe table and crockery. — 


The beds are so infested with critters and the discomfort of the 
Khans so great that most people drive right through the whole 
way in 48 hours, sleeping in the carriage as they can. How they 


manage it with those nineteen infuriating, reckless drivers I 


don’t know. We stopped at night from 8:30 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
I can’t say we were repaid by sleep—our object; for our usual ex- 
perience was something as follows: Order eamover and water 


to wash with, also describe at length that some vessel must be 


found in which to keep the water, some sort of a basin (if pos- 
sible) and a slop jar. Usual result, a brass coffee pot and a 


filthy brass basin, 1. e. the “‘ ewer and basin,” of these parts and . 


Greece. Occasionally we succeeded in getting also a pail of 
water to keep, only to have it demanded in a half hour to water 
a next donkey caravan that arrived. Myrubber tub saved my 
ife. | 

Meantime, unpacking bags and food basket, made beds with 
our own sheets, rugs and pillows—none of which were provided. 
Then open sardines and potted meats, cut bread and make our 
tea or chocolate. All this time our useless, mannerless, brigand- 
like Armemian servant chumped about doing nothing but spoil- 
ing our temper by his stupidity and slowness. Next chapter. 
Washing dishes, so as to have them clean; the Armemian being 


useless, except as an interpreter. Food was then put away tight, 


against cats. | 

To bed 10:30, with matches and candles at hand. Every 
half hour light up to search for critters. Good, rich finds. Al- 
ternate half hours disturbed by cats running up and down chim- 
ney or in and out of window, hunting for sardines, ducks, etc. 


Also melodious belled caravans passing under the room intu the | 


back yard at intervals. 

Up at 5 a. m. Fight over bill. Preparing own hurried 
breakfast, washing up, packing up, vainly endeavoring tou get 
horses in carriage, and off finally by 7. . 

By noon heat trying, and flies also. At stops kept in con- 
tinual temper because of being dashed into the gutter or against 
bridge ends or over corners of rocks. Occasionally drivers on 
the contrary, drove so slowly that we could not be sure of mak- 
ing over 70 miles a day. Many insisted on swapping horses with 
passing teams between stations. All took at least 25 minutes to 
change four horses and four reins at each station. 

rrived at Teheran, we found a little hotel with a court 

yen and trees in the centre. An English woman was in charge, 
ut only one servant spoke any English. Yearning for sympa- 
thy, we found none, for the other guests—Russian, English and 
one American—had all been more or less over the South, where 
they said ‘‘ none of the conveniences of the Reskt trip” were to 
be found. ‘They meant that, although rouds wide enough and 
level enough for a carriage did exist, for at least a couple of days 


South from Teheran one might have to wait six hours for hurces 
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or find Khauns of one room only, so that sleeping on the floor or 
in the carriage would finally have to be supplemented by a cara- 
van with tents, unless one wished to become quite exhausted. 
We spent four and a half days in Teheran. Its features are the 
tiled gates, the gardens and the rugs in the Shah’s Palace. 
Otherwise I don’t consider it paid. The people are like Hindus 
in appearance and character, but more selfrespecting and sharper 
in their dealings. I would like to see any one ‘‘do” a Persian. 
In dress, manners and customs we thought them much more 
like the Syrians and Kirds and other Turkish subjects than like 
the Hindus. Probably Mahometanism is theexplanation. ‘The 
Persians are so fanatical that they allow no Christians to see 
their mosques. The exteriors of their mosques are nothing, and 
I believe the interiors are seldom worth seeing, so that ‘‘the 
grapes are sour anyway.” Persia lacks the color and infinite in- 
terest of India in many ways. In fact we answer inquiries now 
with, ‘‘send your worst enemy to Persia, and go to India yourself.” 
Teheran has some 200 European residents—French, Bel- 
Sac (in the customs and mint) Russians and English, (in the 
anks.) Since England hasa bank, of course Russia has a bank. 
Otherwise most of the French are shop people, and the Russians 
merchants or thinly. disguised political agents. ‘The Persian 
troops wear Cossack uniform and have Russian officers. When 
a great review was held lately, not the Shah, but the Russian 
General sent the invitations and received the attentions of the 
company. Russia practically owns Northern Persia, and is push- 


ing the English in the South too. As the world over, German 
trade is prominent. 


Outside of these shop people, etc., are the embassies, and 


they practically make up the only foreign ‘‘ society ” in Teheran. 
Most of them had gone to the mountains when we arrived, and 
our own minister, who had invited us to stop with him, had not 
received our letters and was still away on his three months’ trip 
in the South. However, before we left Mrs. Griscom returned 
and made us come to the legatiou. She was dear—a bride, yet 
exceedingly competent, clever and simple. We had met so few 
American Jadies in our journeys, we hated to leave her. We 


are well represented in Persia. 


The foreigners and rich Persians in Teheran have large 
gardens around their houses, the whole shut in, however, by such 
dismal, high mud brick walls, that, although the town is large 
and has wide streets, one sees nothing in driving about it. 

The native bazaar, like all in Asia, is under cover, crowded, 


- cool, semi-dark, interesting as the place where the makers, sel- 


lers, buyers, vendors and loafers—all the people, in short, live 
and move and have their being, whether eating, sleeping or 
working. Women are very few, always veiled, always walking, 
never seen in charge of a stall or otherwise than as temporary 
passers by. 

I have mentioned the gardens; they consist chiefly of trees, 
with a few flowers and occasional fountains, for the very rich. 
Water in Summer is so scarce that $1 an hour is paid for the 
city supply to run through one’s garden. Fresh vegetables are 
very scarce, and yet Teheran is almost at the foot of the moun- 
tains. ‘The entrance to these gardens are elaborate gateways. 
Every notable entrance to a street, palace or garden in Persia has 
a tiled arch:d gateway. Even the palace walls are covered by 
tiles, but the colors are screaming yellow, pink and blue mingled 
in indifferent designs, so that really most of them are effective 
only, not artistic or beautiful. Now tothe rugs. ‘The Shah’s 
palace has only that feature to be admired, although there are 
some other good things, like bric-a-brac presents, and the spa- 
cious proportions of the buildings, with grassy shaded courts and 
fountains and tiled walls, do give an effect of oriental sump- 
tuousness. ‘The rugs aie old Persian in small patterns, chiefly 
the Persian pears all over. ‘They are the finest in quality I have 
ever seen. Most of the colors, too, are soft and rich. 

On the contrary in all the three of the Sultan’s palaces we 
saw in Constantinople there wasn’t one fine old pretty rug— 
Turkish, Persian or anything else. Thecountry we saw in Persia 
was little inbabited. We passed very few villages, even near the 
coast. Kazvin, an old capital half way in, was the only town. 
It resembled ‘Teheran in tiles, bazaar and native life, but lacked 
foreigners, and hence the wide streets and many gardens of 


Teheran. Near Resht the country was cultivated; mulberry trees, 
rice and some crops. Our road wound around a river valle 
climbing up gradually for the first 100 miles. Steadily did the 
character of the country grow more barren. We passed about 
two carriages a day, so that the lonliness was broken only by 
passing caravans. ‘I'hese were frequent. Most often they were 
donkeys, sometimes horses and sometimes camel caravans. The 
deaths seem to be many, particularly of camels, for we saw the 
boundary corners of fields marked usually by camel skulls. The 
last half of the way we passed their carcasses about every half 
hour—most unpleasant. 

The last 100 miles was on the level plateau, so level that we 
could see way to the mountains that feed the Tigris and Euph- 
rates. Finally, the last three hours, we had beautiful Dema- 
vend in sight. It is conical, isolated, 16,000 feet high and snow 
covered nearly half way down. It compares well with the Japa- 
nese Fujiyama, yet we heard no one in Persia even ask if we ad- 
mired it. | | 

My best love to all, and hopes foran answer, * * #* 

Your loving friend, D. 


A Charleston College for Girls. 


THE Confederate Home and College of Charleston, S. C., offers 
unusual advantages to the young ladies and girls of our 
State, both as a refined home and an excellent educational 

institution. It is the only boarding school in the city for young 

ladies and the Home is conducted most carefully by efficient 
matruns, while the College is presided over by an able head and 

a corps of good instructors. 

‘The Board of Control realizing that the College must grow 
broader and more progressive, have arranged for an increase of 
the faculty for 1902-1903, and an instruction of a number of 
new branches. | 

The Confederate Hlome and College is pleasantly located on 
Broad street in a large building running through to Chalmers 
street. It is in close proximity to old St. Michael’s church, 
St. Philip’s Church, the Huguenot Church, Church St. Baptist 
Church and the Scotch Presbyterian Church. Not far are the 
parks of the Washington Square and White Point Garden, far- 
miliarly known as the Battery. 

The students have opportunities of visiting the fine museum 
of the Charleston College, one of the oldest of our country, list- 
ening to lectures of high order and attending musical entertain- 
ments. Many delightful and profitable recreations are provided 
for them, among which are sails around the beautiful harbor, 
with historic Fort Moultrie, of Revolutionary fame and impreg- 
nable Fort Sumter. ae 

Occasional receptions are arranged for the young ladies by 
the faithful Board of Control, who often entertain the students 
within their own homes and plan many other pleasures for them. 
The young ladies .re thus brought into the charming s cial and 
cultured atmosphere for which Charleston is noted. 


AZALEA HOWARD WILLIS. 


Measures Against Intoxication. 


(\NE of the leading French Railways has recently informed 
() the officials in charge that hereafter no person or com- 
pany shall be allowed to sell to the patrons of the road 
in any station either alcohol or any alcoholic drinks, except 
wine, beer or cider. In addition no employe of the company 
shall be served by any restauranteur or bar keeper in any de- 
pot of the company with any alcohol or alcoholic drink, except — 
wine, beer or cider. W. H. To_man. 


We Olde Golonial*Hntiques. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION of very Rare, Quaint and Odd Old Pieces of Eng- 
lish and French Furniture, Brass Andirons, Fend-rs, Ye Olde Delft, Bric-a-Brac 
etc., formerly brought to this country by Ye Ulde Colonial Settlers, : 


FOR SALE BY 3 
W. J. O°HAGAN, 
Collector for 22 years of Everything Pertaining to the Colonial Period, 
No. 25 QUEEN STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C, 
Next East of Old Huguenot Church. 


N. B.—Lovers of the Antique should embrace this Opportunity and Secur 
Rare Old Bits, as Colonial Antiques are almost extinct. 
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MISSISSIPPI FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. oe 
Conducted by Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, President of the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, Okolona. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia Blair, Tupelo; Mrs. N. D. Dupree, Oxford ; 
Mrs. PD. N. Hebron, Vicksburg; Mrs Hattie Sallis Clark, Durant; Mrs. Ed- 
win McMorries, Meridian; Mrs Rosa Q. Duncan, Natchez; Mrs. R. G. 
Harding, Jackson. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. D. I. Sulton, Oxford. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Henry Broach, Meridian. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mignonne Russell Howell, Crystal Springs. 

Auditor—Mrs. W. C. White, West Point. 


Oxford. 


TT‘HE Browning Literary and Social Club of Oxford, Missis- 
i sipp, is one of the very few Clubs that take no vacation. 
; We mect fortnightly. However, during the Summer term 
our program consists of music, readings and discussion of some 
late book ; occasionally a paper 1s prepared and read. At the 
next mecting we discuss “ Dixon’s Leopard's Spots.” Our Club 
year begins October 5th. 


A Reflection in Holiday Time. 
[From the Recreation Number of “ The World's Work.” | 


Fr is a pleasant holiday reflection, made in thankfulness but 


not boastfully, that among the great forces of our time and 

of our country are these: 

1. The social welfare of the masses continues to deepen 
and to spread. The practical art of living healthfully and well 
is acquired every year by an increasing multitude. The sani- 
_ tary conquest over ignorance and neglect goes on at a rapid 
rate. The American children of to-day have not only a better 
chance of healthful life than the children of any preceeding 
generation had, but they have also a more natural childhood ; 
more of them grow up closer to nature; more of them have 
good training and a fair start in life. So, too, the building-up 
of American womanhood goes on. A saner and better-balanced 
and more cheerful social life exists in almost every part of the 
land than existed a gencration ago. Let any man who is world- 
weary and who, by reason of his own disappointments or of 
the squalor that he sees in the densely settled cities, wanders 
in Europe to escape from himself or-from bis social fears—let 
any such man go into a hundred small towns in any dozen of 
great commonwealths. He will find that civilization, far from 
being out-worn, is only beginning for the great masses of man- 
kind. He will see a more hopeful and inspiring spectacle than 
any social philosopher bas yet written about. 

2. The next great force of American life is its continued 
mobility ; for every man may yet find his aptitude and work 
for his own development and for the good of his fellows along 
the line of the least resistance. It is this fundamenta! quality 
of democratic society that is making us the most efficient 
people in the world at all practical tasks. 

3. The growth of the religion of honest dealing and of good 
deeds is bringing a higher ethical standard, although the au- 
therity of dogmatic religion declines. 

4. The most important democratic fact of our time is the 
continued and accelerated development of the South—both the 
land and the people. is 

5. And the purity of our public life (in spite of the back- 
wardness of municipal governme®t) is greater than it was at 
any preceeding time in our history. | 


OR FINE TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, BAKING POWDER. 
- FLAVORING EXTRACTS, BUTTER AND SUGAR, 


—Co To-— 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
325 KING STREET, ° - CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Both “Phones.,’’ 


Wee N. C.—Among the North Carolina Clubs 


NORTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


This Department is Official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs, Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem. 
First Vice-President, Mrs. R. R. Cotten, Bruce. 
Second Vice-President, Mrs Wm. Hallowell, Goldsboro. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Margaret Gibson, Wilmington. 
a ne Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Claytor Candler, Winston- 
alem. 


INSTON-SALEM—tThere will be a Convention of the 
Women’s Clubs of North Carolina held in Winston- 
Salem October 7-8-9. This being the first meeting of 
the kind, it is looked foward to with great pleasure. Quite a 
number of the Clubs of different towns have united with the 
State Federation, and it is hoped that others will avail them- 
selves of this priviledge at the Convention in the Fall. Invita- 
tions will be extended to one or more members of every Club, 
whose name is handed to the President, or to the Corresponding 
Secretary, as early as possible. A large number of: Club- women 
are expected, and papers will be read by the following members 
and perhaps others : 
_ The Work of the Ladies’ Mt. Vernon Association ”’—Mrs. 
L. M. Walker, Spray, N. C. 
‘*'The Mothers’ Congress ””—Mrs. R. R. Cotton, Bruce, N. C. 
‘‘Improvement of Rural Schools”—Mrs. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, Greensboro, N. C. | 
‘<The North Carolina D. A. R.’s ”—Miss Stringfield, Wanes-. 
ville, State Regent. 
‘* Reports from Club Members ”— | 
Women’s Clubs of South Carolin ”—Mrs. Mattie O. 
Patterson, President South Carolina Federation. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs ”’—Miss Louisa 


B. Poppenheim, Charleston, 8S. C. 


The Club-women of the Twin City will be greatly pleased to 
reet the Club-women of the Old North State and of other States. 
n addition to the papers there will be music and several social 

functions. The Salem Female Academy will present one of — 
Shakespeare’s plays one evening. A reception will be tendered 
the guests by Mrs. W. N. Reynolds, at her palatial home «on 
Fifth Street. An entertainment by the State President, Mrs. J. 
Lindsay Patterson, at Bramlette; a trolley ride and luncheon 
at Missen’s Park, given by the town Clubs to the visiting Clubs, 
will close this delightful occasion. | | 

CLAYTON CANDLER, 

Cor. Sec. N. C. F. W. C. 


The North Carolina Sorosis. 


most interested in the growth of the recently furmed 

State Federation is the North Carolina Sorosis. ‘This 
Club, ever since its inception, nearly seven years ago, has scen 
the need of such an organization and has done some good work 
in arousing interest in the matter; although the work did not 
chrystalize until Miss Poppenheim’s happy thought was worked 
out of having a meeting of Club-women authorized to form the 
Federation—in Winston-Salem—on the occasion of the recent 
Centennial of the Salem Female Academy. 

The North Carolina Sorosis holds sessions from October to 
May. In the interim its members in their journeyings by land 
and sea find many helpful suggestions to bring to the Club when 
its work is resumed. 

The Club has at present three departments, its members be- 
longing to one or all, as they have the time or inclination. Each 
department meets bi-monthly, the whole Club gathering on the 
first Thursday of the month for a business meeting. There is 
also a circulating library to which those members belong who 
desire to pay the additional fee. ‘The regular dues are 82 initia- 
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tion and $1 annual fee. The Club membership now is some- 
thing over fifty and consists almost without exception of women 
who are really living up to their obligations to work for their 
own uplifting and the betterment of humanity. 

In lieu of a Club house of its own the Club rents a very 
large, well furnished room, where the members are extremely 
comfortable. | 

The work has been chiefly for mental improvement so far, 
but the Home Science department feels this Summer that it is 
reaping the reward of a great deal of work done in the past year 
or two for the cause of industrial education, in sceing the large 
addition now being put to our public school buildings for the 
purpose of including industrial education in their curriculum. 

The Literature department is pursuing a Shakespeare course 
and the Art department is still continuing the course that it 
mapped out for itself at the beginning of its Club life—the 
history of Art through all the centuries. ‘The Home Science 
department will next year follow the Chautauqua outline of work 
for similar departments. | | 


The Secretary of the North Carolina Sorosis, Miss Stella V. 


Divine, Wilmington, N. C., will be pleased to send the Club’s. 


New Year Book to any Clubs desirous of obtaining its helpful 


suggestions, or to answer any further ouestions in regard to the 
work of the Club. 


HE Greensboro Round Table of North Carolina was admit- 
+ ted to the General Federation of Women’s C'ubs August 
12th, 1902. It will enter the State Federation in the fall, 
President Mrs. J. N. Parker, 20 members. ‘This Club is inter- 
ested in Art, Science and Literature. 


Life at a German Spa. | 
[Written for “ The Keystone.”’] 
July 24, 1802. 


Y DEAR L:— 

MN This is the last place in all Europe I expected to 

land, but we are here for three week, while -F. does 
the stunts and fattens up for the home stretch. This is our 
fifth day and he says he feels better already. It is beautiful, 
and we are having a very jolly time with a lot of Philadel- 
phians. 

The town consists of a narrow street on either side of the 
little Tepl River, and both streets are lined with hotels, ap- 
partments, baths, springs, parks, shops, (mostly Vienna houses) 
and restaurants, and such swarms of people that it makes me 
_ think of an ant hill. The valley is narrow and these low moun- 
tains are thickly wooded, with a perfect net-work of beautiful 
parks, so that life to the chosen few who are not sipping drinks 
and nibbling food all day, is intensely interesting. But the 
life here is too funny for anything. In the first place, among 
all these distressingly healthy looking invalids I have not seen 
more than a dozen who look as though they needed any treat- 
‘ment of any kind, but the instant they arrive they buy a glass 
cup with measurement marks, a small napkin to wipe it with 
and then with this affair dangling around their necks, the 
town turns out from 5:30 to 8 a. m. to drink its waters at the 
various springs. At the Millbrunnen, which is one of the 
most popular, F. counted 800 people in line this morning, man 
and woman, old and young, rich and poor, Indian Princes and 


Polish Jews, and Tom Wannamaker and the wife of Meyerbeer 


the composer. She is an interesting character, ninety-two 
years old and a figure of thirty, tall, straight, slender, well 


dressed and doesn’t look a day over fifty-five. How does she do 


it! If this place is the fountain of youth I shall settle here 
and recommend it to my friends. She always takes a maid and 
a Valet to the spring with her, but I don’t know what for. 
Hand-maids stand at the spring and fill the glasses and then 
people distribute themselves everywhere, even in the middle of 
the road, sipping and meditating or chatting or listening to the 
concert, which goes on from 6 to 8. Don’t you call that vigor- 
our treatment for old champagne supper boulevardicrs? Then 
they walk—everybody walks—for at least an hour before they 


are collecting. 


can eat their meagre breakfast, which they all buy at the same 
two little shops; two or three pieces of zwieback and cold ham, | 
which they carry around to the favorite restaurants in paper 
bags; the zwieback in a flaming pink bag, quite sufficient to 
light the town on a dark night. They order their tea and eggs 
and eat their stuff at a red covered table, under the trees, with- 
out butter and without plates, knives or forks. Then they scat- 


_ ter for exercise, massage, mineral or mud baths, rest, etc. There 


are concerts somewhere every afternoon, and they are always 
well patronized, while the audience still sits at red tables un- 
der the trees, sips tea, sews, smokes, reads, writes, plays cards 
and talks. Almost every one is well dressed, a great many are 
over-dreased, and especially crowds of coarse people who are 
arrayed in purple and fine linen and glitter with jewels. The 
Austrians and Germans are in the majority, but the Americans 
are close on their heels in numbers, especially our coarse, rich 
German-American Jews. Dinner comes from 7 to 8, and as no 
house can afford to have table d’hote, because everyone is on a 
diet, a great many houscs have no restaurants and people wan- 
der about every where. ‘“Pupp’s” is the biggest and swellest 
hotel here, but when we tried to get in they hadn’t a room, and 
F. tried 22 places before we could get a place to sleep! I’m 
glad I’m not a Puppy—they are mostly Jews. By 9 p. m. the 
town is as dead as a door nail and everyone is snoring by 10. 
The evening concert hours are 7:30 to 9. Are not these child- 
ish hours for a fashionable resort ? | 

We stunned the waiter the other night by asking him for 
lobster and tomato salad, neither of which he had. He finally 
looked at us and demanded: ‘“ Can you eat that?” We told 
him we were not taking the cure and we could. Afterwards 
we asked for canteloupe, but he said, in dispair, that ‘“ they 
never had that; no one ever could eat it.” I assure you the 
fare you get is of the simplest. Just a healthy, regular out-of- 
door life that would benefit any one. 

These friends of ours have rented the tennis court for two 
hours three days in the week and have been kind enough to 
ask us to come regularly, so we all meet for breakfast at a cafe 
near by and have a jolly time together. To-day five of us 
walked over to Giesshiibler, about eight miles, and F. drove 


over, met us for lunch, and drove two of us home again. 


Some of their concerts are lovely. Yesterday we had a 
fine Wagnerian one, to-morrow a symphony one. No one 
knows how hungry I was for some music. I feel as though 
now | have begun to get it, 1 can’t get enough. JD. and I are 
actually going to Bayreuth hear “ Parsifal” and “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” on the 31st. As it happens, the whole crowd 
have tickets for the same date. So it will be awfully jolly for 
us, as F. refuses to budge from here, and we thought. we had | 
to goalone. We are crazy to hear The Ring’’—* Gotterdim- 
erung” any way, but all the tickets were sold out when we 
suddenly decided to go. 

I enclose a lot of stamps for the boys, as lL 
They are marked on the back. | 
We are all much edified. We have all arrived at the stage 


suppose they 


of “ Hochwohlgeboren,” (high, well-born) on all correspon- | | 


dence with Germans. 
Always lovingly, F. 


knowledge merely; it is something more than this. It 

should be a laboratory for research, a real work shop for 
real workers. The true teacher is not a pump with a tank 
back of it; but a master workman who teaches his apprentice 
by doing something himself, a guide for the searcher after 
truth in this earthly wilderness. Pres. Cuas. W. DupBney. 


(\"" present conception of a college is not a storehouse of | 


HE State Sanatorinm for Tuberculosis patients at Rutland, 
"| Mase, is the only State Sanatorium for consumptives in this 
country. Recently the Massachusetts Senate passed a. bill 
appropriating $150,000 for the building of a State Sanatorium, 
as the present one, notwithstanding that an $75,000 addition 


has just been added, cannot accommodate the demands made 


upon it, 
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An Allegory. 


NCE there were some People who lived in a beautiful 
House. The House was quite historic and the People 
were extraordinarily proud of it. After a while the 


House showed signs of decay, and the People seemed less 
prosperous. The neighbors noticed this decadence, talked of, 
and sometimes laughed at it, but the People didn’t care. They 
said they had a History and a glorious Past—that nothing was 
necded to improve conditions but a recognition of their advan- 
tayes. So they invited the neighbors to come in and examine 
the House and the views from every window. Sometimes— 
owing to a scarcity of water and labor—the windows were not 
very clean. But the People were indifferent to such trifles. 
At last, the neighbors in the immediate vicinity found them- 
selves too busy to spend much time at the House, and so the 
People invited crowds from all over the country, and offered 
great inducements if they would only come. The visitors 
always enjovved seeing the beautiful House, which they called 
quaint and unique. The People, they declared, were most 
refined and cultured. ‘The People liked this criticism because 
they knew it was true, 80 as soon as one crowd left they always 
invited another.. It was expensive to entertain so many, but 
it was delightful to be called refined and cultured. Occasionally 
an observant visitor, or a Thoughtful member of the House- 
hold suggested that the place needed repairs, and the People 


should bestir themselves! Such remarks always created much 
- indignation—they were called impertinent and _ pessinistic. 
The People declared thut their efforts were unceasing. Did 
they ever stop writing invitations and hanging flags? Finally, 


the People bad a great Big Show, and they asked the whole 


world to come. But the world was too busy to come just then 
and only enough came to make the House very uncomfortable. 


But the People were never selfish about their comfort, and — 


they were so anxious for a “Great Crowd” that towards the 
end of the Big Show they offered to pay the travelling ex- 
penses of the visitors. And still they didn’t come. Then, 
suddenly one day the women of the House said they believed 
they were too tired to entertain any longer. “See,” they cried, 
“the place is dropping to pieces. We must begin at once to 
repair it, for something is wrong at the very foundation of the 
House.” Some of the men demurred at what seemed a useless 
expense. “Let us invite. Conventions,” they said, “they will 
help us solve our difficulties.” ‘ No,” answered the women, 
‘Let us do it ourselves.” So every body started to work. At 
first they were discouraged, because so many things were out 
of joint. Gradually there was an improvement. The only 
callers now were hard working artisans who sought employ- 
ment. They said the House was splendidly situated—but, 
when asked if the People were not as refined and cultured as 
ever, they didh’t know. 

| At last everything got ship shape. ‘The chief causes of 
decay were removed, and rebuilding was begun. Each im- 
provement suggested another. The House became a synonom 
vf industry and prosperity. And the People might have been 
perfectly happy—only no one is ever perfectly happy. And in 
the midst of luxury they sighed for those pleasant days gone 
by when they had so loved to be called a refined and cultured 
people. CHARLESTONIAN. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas CuUnNTY, 88. 


FRANK J, CHENEY makes oath that he is senior ner of the firm of F, J. 
CHENKY & Co,, doing business in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARKH that cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
JURE. FRANK J, CHENEY. 

_ Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, this 6th day of December, 

A. D, 1886. A. W. GLEASON 


Notary Public. 
| all’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by all Druggists, 75c. Hood’s Family Pills are the best. 


The Rochdale Co-operative Society of the District 
Columbia. 


HIS society is probably one of the most unique co-operative 
organizations in the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the name “Rochdale” is a misnomer, for the organi- 


zation in no way resembles the famous society which originated 


in the town of Rochdale, England. The object of the Co- 
operative Society of the District of Columbia is “to enable 
members to purchase for cash from selected dealers the best 
goods at the lowest prices.” 


The scheme of the organization consists of making annual 
contracts with leading business concerns in the District of 
Columbia (Washington) whereby the latter agree in considera- 
tion of the patronage of the members of the society, to sell 


goods for cash to the latter at a discount of from 5 to 20 per. 


cent. of the regular retail prices. These discounts, which vary 
with different firms, but in most cases are 10 per cent., are 
published in a small booklet, which is issued annually, together 
with the advertisement of each firm contracted with. The 
booklets, which are small enough to carry conveniently in a 
pocketbook or vest pocket, are distributed among the members 
of the society. , 


When a member patronizes a firm whose advertisement is 
in the booklet, he first obtains the price, makes the purchase, 
and when he makes the payment, he shows his booklet. The 
salesman or cashier will then deduct the advertised discount, 
and the purchaser pays the balance. : 

The booklets are always shown in private, and each mem- 
ber is required, on pain of forfeiture of membership, to observe 
entire secrecy regarding the names of business firms having 
contracts with the society. This is done to prevent any injury 


to the firms on account of the prejudices of non-members. The 


booklets may, however, be seen and used by any member of the 
holder’s family. 


If a firm at any time should violate its contract by refus- 


ing in any instance to give the advertised discount, or by rais- 


ing the price of an article in anticipation of having to give the 
discount, the contract may be cancelled by the executive com- 


mittee of the society, Cases of violation of these requirements, | 


either by members or by contracting firms, are very rare, as 
ing with the society. 

The business of the society is mostly conducted by the 
executive committee which, together with the officers, is 
elected at the annual meeting of the members. The cost of 
management is therefore very small. The president and each 


member of the executive committee receive each $100 per 


year, and the chairman of the executive committee receives 
$75 per year. The secretary has a salary of $600 per year, but 
he is allowed no extra compensation for office rent or clerk 


hire. The society has agents at the different government de- — 


partments and in various parts of the city who receive or renew 
memberships. They receive for this service 25 cents for cach 
new member and 5 cents for each renewal. 


This small cost of management makes it possible to charge 
a very small membership fee. The price of an original mem- 
bership card is 50 cents.and of an annual renewal card 25 
cents. This small fee entitles a person to full membership and 
enables him or any member of his family to secure the benefit 
of the discounts. ‘There is no exclusiveness with regard to 
membersnip, any person being eligible upon payment of the 
fee. 

That this scheme of co-operation is popular is proven by 
the fact that the society has existed twenty-two years, and has 
grown steadily in membership since its creation. At present 
it has contracts with 31 leading business firms in the District 


of Columbia. Its membership numbers nearly 6,000 persons, 


whose families average at least three each, so that about 
18,000 persons are actually benefitted by the society. 

The society is very abty managed under the presidency of 
Mr. Claude R. Zappone, an official of the War Department.— 


Social Service. 


both parties find it to their advantage to remain in good stand- | 
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Book Reviews. 


“TD YLOW HILL,” by George W. Cable, is attracting unusual attention 
this summer, not only on account of the great popularity of the 
author, but because it is his first New England novel. The motive of the 
story is jealousy, which makes the book somewhat gloomy. The characters 
are well drawn and stand out with strong individuality. ‘‘Arthur’’ is almost 
a monomaniac, but his development is very interesting, showing the various 
mental processes such a character can arouse. ‘‘Leonard,’’ althuugh equall 
high strung, give us the or of self controlled type. Mr. Cable, in this 
as in all of his previous novels, shows the master hand, and although we 
may not always enjoy his themes the charm of his style captivates and holds 
the reader to the end. The drawings in color, by F. C. Yohn, and the 
attractive binding make the volume a perfect production. (Cloth, $1.25.) 
‘Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York City. | 


R. CLEWELL, the Principal of the Winston-Salem Academy, (an educa- 
tor and a student) has done a great work for the State of North Carolina 
and for the old institution in presenting to the public the valuable volume, 
‘The History of Wachovia’’ recently published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
It will always stand as a great addition to North Carolina History, besides 
interesting many in the Moravian Church in America. The whole histor 
is written with careful detail, and shows a tremendous amount of researc 
and close reading, besides having the added charm of being told by one so 
closely connected with the State, the Church, and the Institution. The 
manuscripts used present an unbroken file from the first year, 1752, down to 
to-day. hose from 1752-1854 were written in the German language, and 
those from 1855 to the present time are in English. It seems very fitting that 
such a volume should be presented to the public the year that the old Salem 


_ Academy is celebrating its 100th Anniversary. In the 350 pages besides 


many incidents, of history, of war, of finance, and of religion we find many 
valuoble records—such as lists and statistics in connection with the “War 
between the States,’’ the Church and the Institution. We feel that all the 
information is authentic coming fresh from valuable archives carefully pre- 
served. The.publishers have made the volume most attractive in a neat 
cover of red and gold, and the illustrations add greatly to the charm of the 
book, especially to one who has never visited the unique twin city. This 
volume may be considered an answer to the long call for Histories of the 
South, and we hope will stimulate others in a like direction. Such books 
as this make a community, and cause coming generations to value the past, 
and to realize what they have to be proud of in the history of the ‘‘Old 
North State.” (Cloth, $3.00.) Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City. 


‘‘T\ABLES OF THE ELITE,” by Dorothy Dix, is a unique little vol- 

ume of sketches which originally areas in the columns of the 
New York Journal. These Fables touch all sides of life; the characters are 
animals—each subjected to a different phase of real life, and help to bring 
out the theory that nearly every human being has its counterpart in some 
animal. The Fables are treated in this manner : ‘‘The Bear who Loved the 
Tigress,’’ ‘‘The Donkey who Learned to Kick,”’ ‘‘The Hen who Understood 
the Game,” ‘“‘The Lion who Knew it All,’’ etc. There is a great deal of 


humor and ged age in every one, and although there is a vein of sarcasm, 


the book is highly interesting and the grotesque illustrations add to our 
enjoyment. he author views most condtions from a woman's standpoint, 
and while directing her cynicisms to this sex, often bewildera them with her 
wonderful knowledge of slang. (Cloth.) R. Ff. Fenno & Co., New York. 


“T)ATAPLAN, A ROGUE ELEPHANT, AND OTHER STORIES,’’ 

by Ellen Velvin, is a book of uncommon merit, and interesting from 
cover to cover. The author, a Fellow of the London Zoological Society,.and 
the writer of those popular animal stories now running in the New York 
Herald, is a true lover of animal life, and gives us spirited accounts of 
animals in the wilds and some pathetic incidents of their lives in captivity. 
She shows us the rogue elephant, the shy jackal, the stately ostrich, the un- 
lucky monkey, and romantic giraffe. It is a book that will appeal io all 
ages, and one that will develop in children not only an interest in natural 
history but a real love and sympathy for these dumb creatures. This vol- 
ume is beautifully gotten up by the publishers, and the illustrations by Mr. 
Verbeek add greatly to our interest. (Cloth, $1.25.) Henry Altemus & Co. 


‘io September number of Pearson’s Magazine is unusually interesting. 

Again we find something to please everyone, from ‘‘In the Forest of 
the North,’ ‘‘Queer Things Found in Stone,’’ ‘The Longest Tunnel in the 
World,” “A Visit to a Balloon Farm,’ through “House Notes’’ which offer 
many valuable suggestions. The fiction is especially attractive, ‘‘The Pearl 
Maiden” is continued, and we have good stories in ‘‘Over the Line’’ and 
‘“Sallie’s Red Cheeks.’’ ‘County Sports’ and Knotty Problems’’ will 
appeal to all sportsmen. ‘‘ What the Books Say,’ is so charmingly told by 

udor Jenks, that we regret more than ever to learn that this department is 


to be discontinued. In its place is to appear Notes on Woman’s Work in 
all directions, | 7 


YOUNG woman once asked her father’s permission to 
BR marry. The father answered: ‘‘ You know what Paul 
> gaid, ‘He that giveth his daughter in marriage doeth well, 
but he that giveth her not, doeth betiter.”’ 'To which she an- 
swered: ‘‘ Well, father, I am satisfied to do well. Let those do 


better who can.— Selected. : 
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PAN 


tion closes October Ist, 1902. 
Address the Manufacturers | 


Everybody welcome to compete. Only these simple requirements necessary. Send 
twenty-five cents to the manufacturers and get a cake of this preparation which you 
need to see and read the full description sent with it. Then send the name you have 
decided on with the wrapper. A wrapper must be sent with each name. Competi- 


GOLD 


Offered for the best name for the 


New Toilet Combination. 


A cake of elegant pure Toilet Soap in which 
is inserted | 
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Willard Chemical Co., Dept. E., 
No. 6 Merrimac Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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KEYSTONE. 


WOMAN’S hotel, known as the Franklin Square House, 
A was cpened in Boston July 15. 
recently the home of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and once the St. James Hotel, but has been rebuilt and 
refitted for its new purpose. ‘There are accommodations for 400 
guests. Every attempt has been made to make the surround- 
ings pleasant and homelike. The rooms are rented at from 50 
cents to $2 a week, with two in a room, and from 50 cents to 


$3.50 with one in aroom. . Board is uniformly $3 a week, but. 
the residents have the privilege of ordering extra from cards 


placed on the tables. The house is designed primarily for per- 
manent residents, but it has a transient department for women 
passing through or stopping for a few days in the city. — Charities. 


C, GOULD, 73 Bowen Ave, Chicago, 
WILL FURNISH 
Information on all subjects for papers, essays, ctc , se- 
lected from the Chicago Libraries, for a reasonable tee. 


Also purchasing agent. Buys everything. 6 per cent. commission 
charged. When writing for information or samples, please enclose stamp. 
Please mention THE KEYSTONE. 


SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
915 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
61st Year. October 1st, 1902. 


Miss DUFF, 
Miss PENDLETON, 
PRINOIPALS. 


JOHN MCALISTER, 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, 
157 MEETING STREET, 


CALL TELEPHONE 346. 


The building was until © 


LIVERY STABLE, 155 Meeting St 


CHARLESTON 


Consolidated Ry., Gas and Co. 


The Finest and Best Equipped 
Street Railway System in the South. 


REAOHING ALL POINTS IN 


Charleston, Chicora Park, 
Sullivan’s Island and the Isle of Palms 


AMERICA’S GREATEST SEASHORE RESORT. 


Magnificent Beach. 
Unsurpassed Bathing Facilities. 


GREAT PAVILLION AND DANCE WALL. 


Concerts Daily by the First Artillery Band. 


Electric Motors, 
Electric Elevators. 
Electric Pamps. 
Are and Incandescent Lights. 


Gas Cooking Stoves, 
Gas Heating Steves. 
Gas Water Heaters. 
Coal Tar and Coke. | 


Estimates for Wiring cheerfully furnished, and work done at reason- 
able rates by skilled labor. 


“ 


Daly 
$02 and 304 Broadway, 


MAKERS OF AGENTS FOR 


Wright & Ditson’s 
Lawn... 
Goods... Tennis . . 


Corner Duane Street, 


General Sporting Goods’ Dealers. 
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FOR AND 


EYE GLASSES | SPECTACLES 


CONSULT 
JAMES ALLAN & GO., 


285 King Street, - Charleston, S. C. 


"EYES EXAMINED BY THE LATEST METHODS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


MORE FISH 


and less meat would be a wise 
alteration of many a househould menu 


We have Fresh Fish of all kinds in 
Season, also Live and Dressed Poultry, 
Eggs, Celery and Vegetables, Country 
Butter, ete, 


TERRY’S MARKET, 


KING AND LIBERTY STs. 
’PHONES—Bell and Gordon No, 9. 


. P.S. Consignments of Hens, Chick 
ens, Eggs, Butter, and all Farm and 
Dairy Products Solicited. t 
Returns Made. 


GROCERIES, 


D. W. OHLANDT & SONS, 


—DEALERS IN— 


42 MEETING STREET. 


Not All 
Ceilings 


There is a vast difference 
between the ordinary kind 
and Berger’s Classified 
Designs. | 


BERGER’S 


Have a boldness and clearness of detail exclusively their own. 
They are the deepest stamped, the most artistic. They are suitable 
for 


Churches, Schools and Colleges, 
Hospitals, Libraries, Theatres, 
Lodge Rrooms, Banks, Hotels, Etc. 


Write for details, 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Canton, Ohio. 


SPECIALTIES—Eave Trough, Conductor, Hangers, Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, Etc. 


High Grade. Thorough Courses. Excellent Equip- 
ment. Unexcelled in the Fine Arts. Best Climate. 
Write for cataloge and terms. 


E. C. JAMES, Litt. D., President, 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Three Papers, One Year Each, only 50c. 
—WEEKLY TIMES, Richmond, Va.— 
Now Only Fifty Cents a Year, 
and includes absolutely free Cat PARAGON MONTHLY, New York 
HE FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


THE bAtLY AND SUNDAY TIMES, 
wae te Farm Journal and Paragon Monthly, NOW ONLY $3 PER YEAR; 
MONTH BY MAIL. 
Address THE TIMES, Richmond, Ve. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
SEVENTH YEAR OPENS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1902, 


Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. Psy- 
chology and History of Education. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Lectures by Specialists in Pedagogy, Literature and Science 


throughout the course. 
Miss EVELYN HOLMES, 
Director, Charleston, 8. C. 


For Board, and information concerning Loan and Free Scholarship, 


Address Miss SOPHIE G. ROSE, 
Cor. Sec’y, 141 Rutledge Ave.. Charleston, 8. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA, §, ©. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTUE. 
COMMERCIAL DEPRTMENT. 


In each Deprrtment care given each individual. For information 


EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, President 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


TIMROD SOAP 


Palmetto Soap Manufacturing Co. 


harleston, C, 


O. BAUR HY, 


Dealer i 
GILDER AND ‘Looking Engravings, 
PICTURE FRAMER, 
Soo EING STREET. 
PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS RESTORED, 


G. W. AIMAR & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. - Cor. King and Vanderhorst Sts. 
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Converse 


The Only Boarding School for Young 
Ladies in Charleston. 


A High Grade College 


for Women. 


English Branches, Pedagogy, Latin, French, Art. 
Terms, .... .. . $160 Per Year 


| Music and Stenography Extra. 
Conservatory of Music. Special Rates for Day Pupils. 

School of Art and Expression For further information apply to 

| Miss R. M. PRINGLE, | 

fe President: Board of Control. 

For Catalogue, address Mrs. JNO. B. ADGER, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

ROBT P. PELL, Miss H. F. RONAN, 
President, Principal, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Broad Street, 
S. C. 


Railway 


FROM CHARLESTON, S. C. 


To Wasbinetcn: New York, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Chicago, (SY St. Louis. 


Through Pullman Sleepi ng Cars 


a, 


Connection made with the Famous ‘Southern’s Palm Limited, i carrying Pullman 
- Sleeping Cars; Vestibuled Observation, Dining and Club Cars. 


Frequent and Fast Local Service © 


m=—_COLUMBIA AND AUGUSTA 


S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., W. H. TAYLOR, A. G. P. A., 


Washington, D. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
R. W. HUNT, Division Passenger Agent, Charleston, S. C. 


CONFEDERATE HOME AND COLLEGE, 
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